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publication of their work in the transactions of the Royal Society. Occasionally a well-to-do English friend of science contributed funds for the support of scientific investigations in the colonies. The action of the crown in appointing John Bartram royal botanist and allocating to him a small annual stipend was exceptional. The provincial legislature of Massachusetts helped finance the first astronomical expedition undertaken by Professor John Winthrop in 1761, when he observed in Nova Scotia the transit of Venus across the sun, and the Pennsylvania assembly contributed to the construction of telescopes and observatories for the study of the transit of Venus in 1769. Greatest of all boons was the establishment of the American Philosophical Society, which aided in the astronomical observations in 1769, promoted facilities for cooperative investigations on other occasions, and provided an outlet for publication.
The chief institutional support for colonial science came from the colleges. Instruction in the sciences, especially in the Copernican astronomy and in mathematics, was well established before the end of the seventeentn century. At Harvard Thomas Brattle observed and computed lunar eclipses and Halley's cornet (1680). The data he thus assembled, together with his precise observations of the variations of the magnetic needle, were utilized by Newton in his Principia: Such recruits from the mother country as Charles Morton, who joined the Harvard staff in 1692, and especially Isaac Greenwood, did much to lessen the vogue of Aristotelian authoritarianism in college science.
Other colleges gradually assembled sufficient apparatus to give students some acquaintance with the experimental method of studying astronomy, physics, and chemistry. In his General Idea of the College of Mirania (1753) Provost William Smith of the College of Pennsylvania visioned the triumph of scientific knowledge over error, superstition, and the physical obstacles imposed by the wilderness. The first instruction in non-Aristotelian botany given in an American college was that provided at the Philadelphia institution over which he presided. In 1768 Adam Kuhn, a student of Linnaeus, began his lectures in botany. The following year Dr. Benjamin Rush became, at the same institution, the first American professor of chemistry. At King's College special attention was also given to the study of natural phenomena.
On the popular level the magazines and especially the almanacs contributed to the diffusion of scientific knowledge. The American Magazine (1757-1758) found space for original problems in mathematics and